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ABsicRACT 

This report describes the first year of a two-year 
eiperinental, transitional kindergarten program for children whose 
mother tongue is Italian. Begun in Toronto, Canada as the result of 
pressure from both the ethnic community and from educators* the 
program is designed to run for the two years of kindergarten (junior 
and senior) . The bilingual teacher, with the help of a bilingual 
teaching assistant, conducts classes us3.ng mainly Italian. English is 
introduced gradually with the Intention that by the third year of 
school (i.e., grade 1), the pupils will be able to enter a regular 
program and learn to read and write in English. Compai^sons made 
between the experimental group and children of similar^ backgrounds in 
regular English kindergarten programs revealed two major differences, 
favoring the experimental group: availability of the mother tongue -. 
resulted in a larger proportion of children participating in group 
conversations and in their parents having more contact with the 
school. Appendix A consists of background reports relating to the 
implementation of the program, and Appendix B contains copies of the 
observation schedules, teachers' rating instruments, and parents' 
questionnaires used for the project. Findings are detailed in 
Appendix C. (Author/PHP) 
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BACKGROUND 



In September 1973, two junior kindergarten classes at Generat ' ' 

^ - : - - ■ - ■ - y ■ - - • - ■ 

Mercer Public School began^ln a^iffepent way* Instead of being greeted 

with the usual ••Hello, come in," or "Good morning,"^ the Incoming clUldren 
heard the familiar sounds of Italian, their mother tongue. They, did .„ . 
not have to leave behind the language they were most familiar with just 
because \they had reached the classroom door. ' 

i These children were part of an experimental project, an 
Italian transitional kindergarten programme with a bilingual teacher 
and a bilingual teaching assistant. The programme is designed to run 
for the two years of kind^ergarten (junior and senior). It begins with 
the teacher speaking mainly Italian to the children. During the two 
years of transition the use of the mother tongue means that the introduction 
of new concepts need not be delayed merely because a word is not yet in 
a child's English vocabulary* At the same time English is introduced 
gradually with the intention that by the third year of school (i.e. Grade 1) , 
the pupils will be ready to enter a regular programme where they may- 
begin to read and v;rite in English. 

This programme developed as a result of various pressures both 
from the ethnic community and from educators. Parents from various ethnic 

4 

communities in Toronto have become increasingly vocal in recent years 
about the right to maintain their language, and the school's responsibility 
to aid their children in this goal, 

* The reader wanting more Information Is asked to refer to Research Report 
#122, Shapson & Purbhoo (1973) which includes a comprehensive literature 
review about the issues of bilingualism, second language programmes, 
and the present situation in Toronto concerning minority language 
programmes ♦ 



Educators have found that students coming tp /school ^ 
without sufficient command of thr language of instruction (i.e. English) 
have In many ways been at a disadvantage^ Some of then) even felt - 
that Inunlg^fant children were Intellectually inferior since they did 
not advance through the educational system at tho average rate. In 
nuiny areas^ these children we're viewed as problems that the school had 
to copi» t^lth. Only more recently has It been recognized that the 

acaiemic failure of children from el:^nic communities might result from 

»v ' . - 

other factors such as alienauion, anomle» loi^ self-concept or more 
basically » no^ knowing the dominant language and not being a member of 
the dominant culture (Zirkel & Greene^ 1971; Meyerson, 1969; Ramirea, 
1970, 1973). 

Academic failure for tiiese reasons was surely avoidable and 

independent of .academic ability (though not of achievement). Hilingual 

\ 

education programmes acknowledged and used the child^s mother tongue 
to improve this situation « ^udschinsky (1971) has documented some early 
examples of successful second language ptogrammes. Mouiano (1966) also' 
showed that a child will read better in the dominant national language 
if he is first taught to read in his mother tongue. Other advantages 
of second language programmes have been higher self-concepts (SkoczylaSt 
1972; Zirkel, 1972) and an increased number of contacts between the 
parents and the schools (Cordova, 1970). 

Thus it was not surprising that !• Grande, a Toronto teacher, 
proposed that ethnic children be Introduced to the educational system 
through the medium of their mother tong^i«e. He hoped thereby to reduce 
the academic failure which he himself found s<\(iJv typical of too many 
non-English-speaking pupils. Grande suggested that use be made of the 
child^s preschool linguistic and cultural experiences to advance his 
ability to s ^eak, read and write in English. O 



To ineet this objeetiye, Grande proposed* uhat ^thftiichlld.ren 
be^ln school with a bilingual teacher and assistant who would Introduce 

curriculum content in the native language while the. children were , 

.... ... ■%,'•. 

learning the English language. Based on l:he results of , Modiano's (1966) 

study /}ie also felt that reading and writing should be introduced in 

the child's mother tongue. Reading and writing in Eriglish would begin 

lai:er, and shortly afterwards, the traditional all English programme 

would be followed. In Grande's p\«i words: 

•'The child would be Introduced to reading and writing 
in his mother tongue while at the same time ora^. 
language developmi^nt in^Engllsh would be accelerated 
in an atmosphere that is relatively secure from the 
point of view of the child,. ••It is anticipated that 
the pace of learning to read and write English will 
be considerably accelerated due to the fact that* 
i pupils have grasped the principles of reading and 

writing in the mother tongue, until the students 
will be functioning better » or at least as well as, 
their English-speaking age-mates •"^- 

In the Spring of 19/3, a report on the feasibility, financial 
and legal implications of implementing foreign languages programmes In 
elementary schools was presented to the Toronto Board of Education by 

th.e Educating New Canadians Committee. Among the items considered in^ 

this report was Grande's proposal for a "Transition Programme for Young 
Children." 

As It turned out, Grande's propo.sal could not be accepted 
in ir..s original form because the Introduction of reading and writing In 
the mother tongue would not be in accordance with the language require- 
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* Grande's proposal, ''A Transition ProKfimme for Young Children." 

Action Profile No. 4^ Inner City Schools Work Group, February, 1973 
is presented In Appendix A, 

The relevant section of the report of the Educating Nftw Canadians 
Committee (April 26, 1973) is presented in Appendix A, 
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-meats Qf the Schools Administration Act*." 'This aspect of his proposal ' 

T had to be amended before the progtanuiie could ^brj,mplemetuedr re^^ ^ 

writing would therefore begin in English. Although this had been one of 

Grande's major ^specifications . he accepted the modification.' ' 

TUe Bjard approved the special programme as modified In the, report 

from the Educating N6w Canadians Committee and adopted a seu of guidelines 

for consideration of proposals for programmes in languages other than English 

and French at the elemant.ary school level** The method proposed by the Board 

for the operation of this transition programme was outlined as follows: 

"(a; £hat a bilingual teacher instruct the children 
_f*^X_two years. 

(b) th-.t a bilingual lay assistant remain with the 
cnildren for two years. 

(c) that the children be of similar linguistic and 
cultural background. 

*(d) that the ethnic conmiunity be involved in the 
operation of the ^-jrogram. ' 

(e) that oral Instruction be in the children's 
mother tongue initially. 

(f) that ther.e be a research component involved in 
the program. 

(g) that the regular pupil-teacher ratio be maintained 
in the junior kindergarten. 

(h) that the program be of a developmental nature. 

(i) that et'-mic resource materials be used, such as 
books and films at a minimal budget increase." 

(Minutes of the Board, May 3, 1973, 
p. 316) 

In some ways, the programme wouJJ resei.iole the regular kinder- 
garten programme. The pupll-teachei ratio would be the same in 
junior kindergarten, and the programme would be based on principles of 



According to Section 21, Subsection (e) the Schools Administration 
Act, no languages other than English and French are to be used for 
purposes of instruction. The relevant subsection of this Act is 
also contained as part of the report of th-' Kducaring New Canadians 
Committee in Appendix A. 



The Board Minutes are presented in Appendix A. 



chlXd development. Furthermore, very little additional expense ahould 
be incurred. By relying heavily on oral instruction in the mother . * 
tongue, the use, of ethnic book^, records, films and community involve-, 
ment, the programme would be different. The Board also asked that a 
research conqjpnent be tied to the programme to aid in its evaluation. 

Late in June, 1973, the Ministry of Education approved the 
modified version of the programme ns a two-year pilot project. .Shortly^ 
thereafter, Italian was chosen as the language of instruction, General 
Mercer as the school for its impiementatl^on. 

During the Summer of 1973, all Italian-speaking parents who 
had children enrolled in junior kindergarten at General Mercer were .\ 
invited to attend a meeting at the school about the experimental transitica 
programme. From the initial show of hands it appeared that interest 
would be sufficient to introduce two separate classes (a morning and ^ 
an afternoon section). At first, some parents mi/sunderstood the nature 
of the programme, thinking that . it would teach Italian. After these 
misconceptions were straightened out, parent interest seemed to be as 
great as before. A number of parents decided to enrol their children 
in the programme iiranediately following the meeting. Others waited unr.il 
they discussed it further at home. A bilir»gual ueacher and lay assistant 
were assigned to the project. The teacher's suoraier preparations included 
working on plans for the programme in coniunction with consultants from 
the Kindergarten Department and collecting materials, such ^as books and 
records In Italian. 



. ■ . RESEARCH ACTIVITZES 

, ..W...!..- : .. ..^ ... , : ..' . .. • . .. - 

L The Research Departinfint's involvement with the transition 
programme actually began in earnest after its implementation. In 
tracing the background Information, It is apparent that ;the programme 

\ 

was introduced as a practical experiment and not as a fully controlled 
research project. In reviewing the literature on second language 
prog^ramites (Shapson & Purbhoo, 1973, Research Report //122) . it was 
dij>coyered that this has been the case with the. majority of similar 
programmes which have been implemented elsewhere. Since the only 
entrance requirement for students was a common Italian background, 
initially there could be great variations in the students' ability to 
speak and understand English (and/or Italian). Since a significant part 
of tne programme's organization and implementation was open to the inter- 
pretation of t^he teacher, it would be important to indicate the way th^ . 
two languages were used in the classroom. Research activities were 
conceived to provide not only an evaluation but, perhaps more important 
in the initial phase, to document the goals of the programirie and to 
describe both the programme itself and the students in it. 

A Statement of the ProgramniQ^ Goa ls 

Although there has been no document which provides a clear 
.statement of the progranmie's goals, the following may be inferred from 

Grande's origljial proposal and from the Board's guidelines of May 3, 1973*. 

1. To help the ethnic child learn to read and write in English. 

2. To introduce the same concepts and currlcular material as In 

a ••egular prograi.une , i.e. there would be no delay merely because 
a word 13 not yet Iti the child's English vocabulary. 

3. To make the child's overall adjustement to school more comfortable. 
* The pertinent materials are presented in Appendix A. 



4. 1 To make the parantd^ involvement in the child education 
-aastet by- relying patLly on them £or help in the dassrooi^ 
: > and as sources of lathnlc materials « v _ . 

It should be pointed out that tnaicii^talning or teaching th^ 

Italian language were not direct aims of the programme* Nonetheless) 

because of the heavy reliance on Instruction in Italian, these outcomes 

could develop indirectly. The programnia is therefore accurately 

summarized by the term **transiticn," since the mother tongue is used 

only as a -temporary bridge to aid the understanding of and instruction 

in English. 

Informal Observations 



It was 



ecided that Informal observations of the classroom 



and discussions w^th the teacher would provide the best source of 
descriptive information. The observer made notes and tape recorded 
a number of sessions » paying particular attention to the language 
behaviour of the children and the teacher* 

B^th the teacher and her assistant were bom in Italy^ spoke 
both English and Italian fluently » and had experience with pridi&ry age 
children though not at the Junior kindergarten level* The teacher had 
studied the Italian language formally and was familiar with the formal 
or standard form of the language > while the assistant spoke Calabresi^ 
one of the more common Italian dialects. This minimized any difficulties 
in communicating with all of the children whose backgrounds consisted 
of various dialects and the formal Italian, Both teacher and assistant 
could and did switch freely between English and Italian as the need 
arose for particular children. ^ 



: Even thpugh one mlgh^ anticipate some problems In teacher-pupil 

SX^^~^-^~ - <^ laspecially if standard Italian and dialect wexe 

_ ,.!^^^ were in face no such dlf ficuitlea. One Importar^t factor 

. may be that much communication, with young children is essentially non- 
-verbal. It turned out that standard Italian » dialect anU English were all used 
quite freely, and translation was rarely needed to clear up misunder- 
standings, \ 

In class I the use of languages very quickly ref lected the 
variety of lingi^^stiCj backgrounds and competencies represented. To 
,>v^ %the uninitiated^ it>} might sound very confusing since one language 
was never heard for long before another was used. A child might 
begin a thought in English, then sivitch to Italian if the words weren't 
coming fast enough , or vice versa! For example, after the teacher 
finished reading a story, one girl requested, "L^t's. . ♦ .uh , let's leg gere 
again." Switching to Italian in the middle of the sentence, then back 
to English, allowed her to complete her thought even tnough she could " 
not think of the word "read''' in English* Another pupil when asked, 
•'What is this?" very quickly responded, " Castagna ." "Rosso" and "red" 
wouldybe^Jig^rd simultaneously whenever the colour name was called for, 
whether the request had come in Italian or English. 

The teacher's use of lai\guage depended very much on the 
Individual she was speaking with. She might ask a question of the whole 
cl iss in Italian » receive an answer in English, and then continue in 
English with that individual, or begin in English aiul change to Italian. 
In other words, choice of language was always spontaneous; no one was 
ever boxed inti^ usin^ )ne lan^r.iage excluHlvel>. 

Of course this pattern did undergo some transition throughout 
the first vear, !nltJilly, the teacher rel.i^^d malnlv on Italian to speak 
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with the entire clc/su tb ensure that all the stuuents would be v 

" ■ , ,'■ ^ '■''■„'■ ' ■ . ' ■ . '■ 

involved. Stories,, saiigs and discuasijjns, the times when the entlra " \' 
class was invoivfcjtl in the same^activity, were conducted almost solely 
in. Italian, language changes nonetheless x^ere frequent, both among - 
the children and the teacher. Often the teacher i sed th^ second 
language iEngUsh or-Italian) to expand. oj; extend an answer given in 
the itirst. Unglisli began to Int^rease in frequency' gradually as the 
schlldren learned tiiore and by the end of the first school year, the 
majority of group timtj was already in KngUsh! Some children, however, 

- / i-. • r ■ ' ■ ■' . ■ - I ■ ' 

still feit more at ease .si>eaking Italian and used English mininjally 

' ' ■ ' ' ■ i. ■ - 

during these periods. Stories x^ere also told in Knglish while fboth 
■ ' ■ ■■■ ■ ■ / ■ ; ••' 

English and Italian, songs had become favourites, ^ - 

A typical day's activities (either morning or afternoon) could 

be outlined as follov/s; ar, soon as the children had arrived, *they all * 

assembled with the teacher for a group discufision period in which any 

child could shoiv^ or tell something to the others. This period usually 

laj^ted until as many who wanted had contributed, and ended with each 

child choosing art activity centre. The choice here was wide; some children 

were forced to take their second or third choice if a predesignated 

number or other children were already at the no re popular centres.' The 

small si;:e oi the classroom made some of these restrictions necessary 

and everyone acct?pred the limitations readily. Th ^ only selections 

v;hiv^h dl:>enid from . in regular kindergarten classes in Toronto 

s'chool?; were ^the ivailablliry of Italian books and records. All other 

activities were speclficilly language-related onlv to the extent that 

lan*MiiL»<: was us.mI hv t!t.^ children involvoii. Tc)ward^ the end of this 

.ictivity perio^. tiie ciiildren werf^ si.rved Juice and cookies in small 

^3 



After cleaning up. f clicking the f IrBt activity period » th^. 
children reassembled for a story with discussion. Aj^ain. they were ^ 

free to comment^ and ask or answer questions in the language of th^ir 

*■ 

choice'. < The rest of the day v/as tak^n up with dat;door play or gym, a 
* 

brief rest time, another shorter activity period with the same .options 
as the fir^t^ and a fin^l group assethbly for songs before going hon^. 

/.The exact timing, sequence and even presence of aay one of 
these events was, of course, flexible and changed to accommodate 
special circumstances.' 

This structure then provided two very different types of 
events for the pupils, groups discussions and individual activity periods. 
The importance of the .common cultural and linguistic background became 
apparent in both settings. During group conversations » various experiences 
common to the Italians-Canadian culture could be discussed meaningfully. 
For example, all the children knew about gardens, tomato picking and 
making tomato sauces, the topic of one morning conversation period. 
During individual activity periods, especially in the house centre, a 
favourite pastime was weddings, a significant part of all of these 
children's backgrounds. 

Language usage, however, seemed to differ in group and individual 
settings. Although Italian was frequently heard during the group periods, 
English seemed to dominate during the activity sessions. The reasons 
for this discrepancy are not known. One responsible factor may be the 
type of dialogue which occurs in each setting. While playlnp, very 
few children. If any, were expressing Ideas or telling a story as was the 
case in the group sessions. Instead, the dialogue was simpler, and 
wlchinyfche 'tngllsh vocabulary range of almost everyone. 
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In .order to provide a broad base ot comparison (or reference) 
to aid In the descriptive and evaluative process, students from two 
other schools were selected. Both schools had the same Reneral socio- 
economic level, were In the same part or the City, and had the^ame 
general ethnic composition (proportion of Italian, English and non- 
Italian, non-English-speaking children) as did General Mercer Public 
School. From each reference school, one class (either morning or 
afternoon) in which api>roxlmately half the qtuJents were Italian-speak- 
ihp/was needc^d to provide a sample size comparable to the experimental 
group's size. In one school, however, it was necessary to Include 
two afternoon classes in order to provide the number of Italian children 
desired. In all comparison classes, English-speaking children were 
very much a minority group, and most of the data collection therefore 
was from children whose native language was not English. 

Prior to collecting any data, all classrooms were visited by 
the observer to establish rapport with the children and to nanimlze 
the distraction provided by the additional adult in the class. This 
strategy proved to be very successful, and children soon resumed their 
regular uninhibited plav activities in the presence of the observer. 

Classroom observation was among the research activities under- 
taken In the first vear of the experimental programme. Other events 
consisted of vr^vabulary testing In English and Italian, teacher ratings 
of the puplln* language development, and a questionnaire completed 
by parents of the Italian-speaking children. All these in^^truments 
are presented in Appendix B. Since it was not desirable either for 
the ptiplls .ir :he teacher to overwhelm t.he class with tests, these 



different techniques of collecting data v;ere selected to provide 
information al'^out background, progress, and adjustement to school. Thus, 
the effects of disrupting .routineH and the effects of the lack of test 
sophistication of four-year-olds were miniinlaed. In addition, these 
procedures did not require the u;^e of English on the part of the 
pupils. 

Cla£>stooTn Ob?^ervaL tons ; Croup DlscAmsion Periods 

The observation schedule v;as devised to correspond with the 
major divisions in the daily procedures of the classes: group discussion 
and activity periods. Participation in group discussions was recorded 
in the following way: during each of the two groups periods, informal 
show and tell and story time, one-half of the class, either girls or 
boys, was observed, and the name of anyone who spoke during this session 
was written down in the appropriate space • Distinctions were made between 
Italian and English contributions as well as whether the child was 
contributing spontaneously or In response to a question from the teacher. 
Questions addrefjsed to an individual or to the entire class were not 
separated, partly because the individual asked was not always the one 
to answer. 

A final category vm?; included for the remarks which could not 
readily be hoard distinctly as Italian or English. Although most 
remarks cuuld be class It led easilv, this additional category was useful 
for some one-word answers or for the children whose speech was unclear, 
or course the i^roup v^/bsorvat Ions in the comparison classes had only 

the spi^ataauou.-> - /tM*.,'is-'r ♦espouse !M'eakdown the Knglish language 

was always used. 
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Individual names were only recorded once in any one categoiy 
in order to give the reticent or non-co«miunlcative talkers as much . 
credit as the more verbose Individuals. Although one name might 
appear six. times on the General Mercer schedule but only twice on 
the othe'rs, in the scoring scheme, no single pupil was counted 
more than once per day of observation. 

Primary teachers often express concern about their ethnic 
pupils who are silent in class (Slaato t Kielland, 1973; Henderson & 
.Silverman, 1973). The kindergarten curriculum in Toronto ( Early Child- 
hood Education , Kindergarten Department, Toronto Board of Education) 
devotes a great deal of attention to the importance of speech in group ^ 
situations. Talking may therefore be viewed as an important signal 
that the child feels comfortable in a group setting and may also 
indicate that he feels his own thoughts are significant enough to 
contribute. It might be viewed as a measure of self-esteem and self- 
confidence. Increases in self-concept have been direct results of 
second language programmes (Zirkel, 1972). If, however, a child does 
not know the language of the group, it will be very difficult for him i 
to express himself. The availability of his mother tongue should ease 
this problemf the individual should be able to talk more freely and 
more indLvlduals should be able to contribute., 

Ln other words, more pupils would bf /expected to participate when 
Lhey can use their mother, tongue. A direct test of this hypothesis was made 
possible from the data collected through two comparisons: the proportion 
of the chlltlien who spoke in the two different progranmies, and the ' 
proportion who spoke In Kngllsh only In the Italian class, compared with 
the total proportion of the regular classes who participated. 
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addition to the lecordiug of the verbal participation, the 
y , ■ duration of each group session was also noted. A pbasible source of 
, bias emerged from this data: the 4iv;erage length of the group sessions 
at General Mercer was j^reater than in the comparison classes. Since 
theoretically there should be a greater opportunity to talk if enough. 
• time were allotted, it might be expected that more children would 
participate because of the longer time periods. An argument can and 
should be made tor ignoring the time factor, basad on the observations 
of these periods. 

in all classes thi2 discussion periods were not of a pre- . 
determined length. Instead, they continued until no more children had 
anything to say, making the time dependent on the number of participants. 
Furthermore, th^ length of an utterance was not a significant factor in 
the collection ot-' the data, and it would be possible and reasonable to 
have as many children speaking- in five as in fifteen minutes. 

Making the comparisons mentioned above confirmed that the 
availability of the Italian language did bring a significantly larger 
proportion of the class into the group conversations, .592 at General 
Mercer, compared with only .425 in- the remaining classes*. Wlien verbal 
participation in English alone was considered, the proportions of the 
experimental and reference groups observed talking did not differ. 
This finding suggests yet another interpretation for the time differences: 
being less fluent in KngUsh, the children would produce fewer and 
shorter utterance-, on t'le average and therefore the result was shorter 
group periods. Most of the students In the comparison classes it should 
be rocalio'!, did nor ha i n.'i'.sj; as their not'-.-r tongue. 

* Detailed ..a ilv- m'i e^nlt; niff piovLdnd *n App. adix 
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Classroom Observations; Ac tivity Periods 

On the ^ame days that these group observations were made, 
in the late Fail, an individual observat^m Rchfedule was used during 
the activity periods. Visits to the classroom continued until every 
student had been obseived once for thirty niinutcs at the beginning 
of an activity period. Since each activity period lasted tor at least 
\^ half an hour, no observations had to ha interrupted prematurely. 

/\n added advantage of this sampli/ig met. od was that pupils were generally 
\ not watched at the end of a session when they became more restless, and 

\^ yet the time was long enough that most had taken part in more than one 

, V activity, giving a broad range of behaviours. 

The individual classroom schedule, presented in Appendix B, 
consisted of two parts uoed in the following way; for each activity 
period, a different sot of two or three individuals was selected in 
order from a randomly sequenced class list. Absentees were interchanged 
with students who would have been selectod in the next scheduled day 
of observation. 

The first part, a modified sociograra, a plan of activity areas In 
each class, provided a description of the movement of the selected Individuals 
around the cla.sKroom. It showed the activities engaged in, and significant 
contacts with peers and with adults. Supplementary notes weie kept to 
fill in details where necessary, and at the end of half an hour, a summary 
was made of whether the Individuals had been playing with or beside 
their peers (i.e. engaged in co-operative versus parallel play) or were 
playln« ilone; whether they had been irr olved In their activity, or were 
often distracted; and whether they rolled on adult attention throughout 
their task. 

ERIC 
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In the stcood i^art , a tMting form, five distinct categories 
were recorded: aaking for activity, i.e. did the individuals rcque$t 
actlvltlei verbally nr wse gestures; initiating activity, .i.e. did 
they initiate their own activities or did thev need help; peer 
interai^tlon, i.e. did they luiciiite play with peers or interact negatively; 
verbal ^^eer interaction, i.e;. did they avoid talking or talk freely and 

' ■ ! 

quietly lor excitedly; and finally, were they able to accept and follow ' 
classroom limitations or rules of: procedure.. 

Althoiich niany other aspects could have been measured , 
the schedule was restricted mainly to those items which could be 
affected by the language and cultural homogeneity^ of the experimental 
class* It was felt that classroom interactions, both verbal and other » 
were the chief variables of interest. Specifically, it might be expected 
that children would play together and talk together more during activities 
if they had a common language base. 

In practice, this v/as not the case. If should be recalled that 
the dominant language u«ed by students during activity periods was English# 
When the exfwVimcntal and comparison groups were compared on all aspects 
of the observation .schedule no differences were found. In general, 
chi-square analyses were performed on frequency tables for each 

observed category. From the sociograms, the foiJowing comparisons 

were made: the number of discrit^te activities engaged in during 

\ 
t 

the half hour, the dlvlsjon of this number buuween "group** and "individual" 
activities , type ot peer interactions, distractibility , number of contacts 
v;ith adults. Other categories examined v/ere those listed on the observa- 
tion for:n (.Appfndix. • 



* Group act 1 vlt les were those wh ich len^l themselves toward co--operative 
plav or placing t^»r.(ther, e.g., djll cenLre, saad» witer play, blocks. 
Indlvldtia arM.'itU^s wer? more obvlousi/ engav^d In by single persons, 
} e.g., n'adtrr, ^ur^Je.s, m)f;t crafts, rec rds. 
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Thu modal iictivlty p&viod behaviour obaat'ved may be deBcrlbed 
as follows. Pupll>; touk part in three or more self-selected dctivltles» 
approximately evenly divided betv;een group and Individual centres They 
moved directly between cm.tres and we: e n^^t.-readily distracted during 
any particular activity. Most play groups were small » two or three 
children playing calmly beside one another, but talking freely and 
quietly in a friendly way. Very few special types of peer interaction 
were observed, either positive, e.g. » initiating play with others^ or 
negative, e.g., fighting or rejecting peers. Violation of classroom 
limitations was Infrequent. Within the thirty minute Interval, pupil- 
adult interactions were frequent^ most pupils having three or more such 
'contacts. 

It proved difficult to com^mre the type of activity requesting 
behaviour engaged in by the puf;ils since on most occasions > all 
students moved directly to their centres as opposed to being asked 
one at a time where they would like to play. Both verbal aud gestural 
communication, however, was observed in all classrooms • 

Various intei ^jretations could be applied to the similarity 
of interaction patterns in the two groups of classrooms. The most 
logical may be that children are very much unaware of differences between 
languages and communicate quite naturally and easily in any way they are 
able (Swain, 1971). The labels "Italian'* and "English" do not yet have any 
meaning for them, A request from a visitor to "say it in Italian" drew 
only a confused expression. For the same reasons, children are not 
readily Impeded v the language barriers which adults often feel. 



* See Appendix C for detailed results. 
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As for the InterscLlon in play, mi^-^i ;-our-year-olds engage 
ift r^^alle J. rather than cu-opsratlve play, t.»o *ortuer being less 

(■ 

dependent upon language* 

In general It may safely concluded that the Inallan 
kindergarten programme ha.'^ not negatively influenced clas^^room inter- 
actions » 

Language and Comprehension! Peabody Picture Vocaaulary Test 

While class room observation wai^ in progress, the vocabulary 
testing in Italian was started. For this measure, the first sixty items 
of the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test were translated into Italian, 
together with all the instructions. The Peabody was selected because 
it requires non-vcitbal responses, assumes only miaimal test sophistication, 
and^has no time constraints • 

In general, the suggested administration procedures were 
followed except that the children were all tested in the classroom 
ratfie^: th^^n alone in a separate room. The test became an accepted part 
of the activity period, with most children quite eager to participate. 
Children were not withdrawn from the classroom partly on the teacher's 
advice that too many of them would be afraid and anxious to leave 
the classroom setting with an adult and partly to minimize the adverse 
effects of a completely unfamiliar testing situation. It was decided that 
despite distraction resulting from the classroom setting children would 
likely perform better when they felt at ease. 

Since the same procedure was used for all the children tested, 
and since the test v/as used as an indicator of vocabulary rather than 
the traditional intelligence quotient, valid comparisons 'could still 
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* Each test Item required the child to select by pointing, tlie one of 

four pictures on a page which represented the work spoken by the. tester. 



be iiidde. The length of each session Ranged from five Co twenty mlm:tcd» 
depending on the nuiiiber of items correctly answered. All of the Italian 
teots were completed before testing In^ngllah began, because of tht^ 

availability of a bilingual testtsr. 

■( 

The Italian version of thm Feabociy was expected to be more 
difficult than the cc rreBponding English Iteins for the children Involved^ 
since most of them h«id bean exposed only to dialect; howev^^ry tu account 
for every different language background represented In thii sample v^ould 
require an unreasonable number of different tests* Instead^ a standard 
form wfAd usei^t cultural bias '^as uniform^ and the very unfair items 
could be sorted out aftan^/ards through aj\ item«-by'»iteui analysis <^ 

The standard Peabody test was used as an indicator of vocabulary 
level in English. Most of the children were more than eager to play 
the picture game again and some wanted to z^apeat it even a third and 
fourth time. Each Italian child was tested with both Form A and B| 
one in Italian » the other in English. Forms vere assigned randomly 
to the children betore Lesting was started* 

When results were compared for the General Mercer and the 
comparison classesi the similarity of performance was somewhat surpriaingt 
The children at General Mercer did not score significantly diff ferently 
from the Italian-speaking comparison children on the Italian version 

it 

(18.53 versus 17.19 respectively) , nor on the English vocabulary test 
(26.83 and 27.38 respectively). Furthermore » the English performance 
of General Mercer students (26.83) did not differ from that of all the 
non-English-speaking background children in the reference classes (27.25). 



* See Appendix C for detailed results. 
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The only difference emerging was between the ndtlve speakers of 
English In Che comparlBon group and the General Mercer students, the ' 
former atr,4lnlng higher scores , 46.50 on the average. 

In other words, the General Mercer children at the mid-point 
of their first year in the programme were at the same level of under- 
standing of the English lahgauge as were the children of similar back- 
grounds in regular all-English classrooms! 

The difficulties anticipated with the Italian version of the 
Peabody were confirmed in the results. As a g»*oup, the Italian children 
obtained lower scores in Italian than in English, tsossibly for the 
reasons mentioij^d^'ei^lier. The fact that English vocabulary was always 
tested after Italian would predict some advantage for English scores 
(Ziglei'f Abelson & Seitz, 197.0 but does not explain the overall ! 
depression of Italian scores. 

Specific language background information, available for all 
Che children at General Mercer » was used Co separace Che scudencs InCo 
di^il^^t vernu^ ^taiidard lcalian»speaklng groups, StaCistlcal comparisons of 
^helr mean Peahody scores (17.1 for the Icallan-speaklng children t 18»9 for Che 
dlalecc-speaklng pupils) » loUlcaCed clearly ChaC Che presence of a- 
dialecc background did noc hinder performance In any way, as had been 
anclclpaced. The reasons for che generally Ic^ scores mmt cherefore 
lie elsewhere. Translation may have Increased che level of dlfflculCy 
of Individual itema lor all studencs taking the test. A similar effect 
of translation has been documented by Macnamara (1966)* 

Rattnj;;^ of Language Developtnent 

Further Indication of the language development of the children 
was provided by the final two measures collected In the Spring: teacher 
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questionnaires and parent questidtinalree. ' tn all claoees, teachers'^ 
rated their Italian background pupils on the five language questions o£ 
the California Pruachool Social CoiKpete»icy Scale and on the language 
dectlon of the Teachers* Rating Questionnaire (Fall Ouestlonnaire, 
kindergarten form ). In the experimental class, the teacher filled 
in two sets ot forms, one for English, the other for Italian language 
development. In the comparison classes, the Fr«gl1«h sets were completed. 

Competency and Teachera' Rating Questionnaire scores were 
compared separately because they measure different types of skills. The 
competency scores indicate the ability to understand the language and 
to use it to communicate wants. The Teachfirs* Rating Questionnaire, 
on the other hand, myaaures the sophistication, of language use in 
class with respect to various aspects of the child's environment. Con- 
ceivably a child could perform well on one and not on the other, especially 
since understanding precedes usage. 

Th»2 General ^^ercer group was rated lower by their teacher on the 
English competency scale than the comparison children (11.78 and 14.81 were 
the mean scores respectively.** On the Teachers' Hating Questionnaire their 
scores were not different, 21.05 and 21.38 respectively. The mean scores 
assigned in the Guneral Mercer group on the Italian versions of the 
compettMicy and tht? rating scales were 17.33 and 27.60 respectively. That 
is, the General Mercer children were rated higher in their language ability 
In Italian than tn iCnglish on both measures, when comparing their Italian 
scores with Lheir own English scores and with the English scores of the 
comparison students. 

imce again, despite the fact t!\at the pupils at General Mercer spent 
much oi their school tine exposed to the Italian language, they arc pro- 
gressing in Kngliflh as well, 
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* H.>th questionnaire are .shown In Appendix 

Se«^ AppciiJIx C for further details of these resultSt 
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CoiiibltUng vocabulary and teacher rating Information JprovldeQ 
a description of each, child's language balance. That ls» Is 'fie clearly 
domiaant in Itallaii over English or vice versa, or does he have 
approxlm,ately balanced ability in the. two languages? Conalstently 
higher scores in one language over the other would Indicate dominance, 
whereas balanced ability would be fjuggested by approjiimately equal 
scores, taking Into account that Italian voeabulaty scores were low. 

According to the teacher ratings, 60^ of the General Mercer 
students fell into the "doialnant in Italian" category, 32.5^ were 
judged to have"balanced abilityV and only 7.5% were rated as "dominant 
in English'.' In contrast, vocabulary test scores classified 43.2% as 
"dorataait in EngllshV 35.1% as having"balanced ability',' and only 21.6% ' 
as"domin^itln Italian',' almost a complete reversal of the above pattern. 
At least thre^^xplanations help to resolve this discrepancy: the 
Italian Peabody was generally too difficult, causing these scores to 
be suppressed; English Peabody scores, taken later In time, should be 
higher (test-retest phenomenon); and finally, the teacher, expecting 
the Italian-background children to perforin better in Italian, may 
have rated them accordingly. By the end of the programme's second 
year, the pattern of language balance should have become more clear. 

t 

Parent Questionnaire 

Parents provided the final Information during che first yea-. 
The questionnaire* they completed pertained to family background informa- 
tion; the language Interaction patterns In their home, including media 
exposure; and the degree of contact between parents and the school. 
Initially, a section about parent attitudes towards their child's pro- 
gramme was planned but It has been postponed to raduce the overall 



Q * Thv qii.?stl<Mirial ft' completed by parents if- pres-nted fully in Appendix B 

ERXC with detailed r ilts in C. 



length • The questlonnail^e was available for the parents In English . 
or Italian so that comprehension difficulties vQuJ|.d be minimal. 

Rather than sanding the questionnaires^ to the homes to be 
cong^leted a^d returned » letters in Italian were sent invicing the > 
parents to attend a meeting at the school to answer the questions. In 
many cases ^ parents were also contacted by telephone to ensure that they 
could come. For each of these small group meetings^ an Itallan*speaklng 
person was present to-asslst. * . 

The format chosen worked out to be almost an interview situation 
with one persbn assisting each parent in a group. Since most of the 
parents were not familiar with the^English language or completing 
questioi;inaires of any type, this degree of guidance ensured that all 
questions were understood and answered. From the handful of forms 
completed without any help» we realized that sending all the question- 
nalres home would have been futile. These few questionnaires were 
never fully answered. Generally, the parents from both the experimental 
and the comparison classes were very co-operative and^ eager to help 
in any way they could. 

On the descriptive background information, the General Mercer 
and comparison groups did not differ . All of the parents questionned 
in the study were bom outside of Canada, mainly in Central and Southern 
Italy, and most arrived in Canada more than five years ago. The children 
in the study therefore almqst exclusively were born in Canada (Toronto). 
At the time of the interview, all the fathers were employed, mostly 
in semi-skilled or unskilled occupations; the majority of the mothers 
stayed at home* 



* See Appendix C for the complete results of the parent questionnaire. 
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The quest ion about household neidbers had been included to 

s . 

detennine the sources of language development of the children at home. 
The section on language usage provided the type of influence. Since 
few individuals reported anyone beyond the nuclear fasdly living with 
'^em, most of the influence would come directly from parents and older 
s^lin^. Througliout the forms, the use of Italian was predominately 
reportedr^^* was the first language most of the children learned, 
-and were stlil speaking -at hone-. ~I-t>alian-was-«t^il4^-tlie-^areat8.'~.---_ — 
dominant language, and the one they used at home. The exceptions to 
this pattern were also quite predictable. The two^thirds of the 
children who had older siblings beard more English than Italian from 
these siblings » and the parents :tudged their children as comprehending 
Italian and English equally well. This latter response may he an over- 
estimation of the true level of understanding English since most parents 
thei2)sei|vps spoke relatively little English. 

The other major sources of language learning^ reading and 
television^ could also provide input in both Italian and English. Read- 
ing in Italian again was more conmton than in English t but English 
television programmes were viewed daily and more frequently than Italian. 
NonethelesSf nearly all of the children watched at least some Italiari 
television programmes. 

In other words, the Italian-^spciaking children who begin school 
have relatively little contact with English except from television and 
older siblings. The students entering the programme at General Mercer 
were not different in this experience from the Italian-speaking students 
in regular programmes* A similar survey for members of soma other 
minority language groups might reveal similar patterns of language 
usage and experience. 

o(7 
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Differences were found between the General Mercer iEind comparison 
groups on the section dealing with parental contacts with the school* 
Most parents from General Mercer had talked with the teacher three or 
four times since September; at the comparison schools, most parents 
had talked once or twJU| with their child's teacher; fewer parents 
had spoken with the isac^ing assistant, and almost none of the parents 
had ever talked to any other person involved with the school. On all 
of these nieasuieti^ the trend was for General Mercer parents to have 



had more contacts* 

General Marcer parents had visited the school more frequently 
for general purposes. In addition, two important specific school 
events 9 open house and interviews, were less well attended by the Italian 
parents in the comparison groups than in the General Mercer clas^^3» 
Parents at General Mercer had also helped with classroom evento more 

it 

often, an indication that this Board guideline had in fact bean met. 

Interest in school did ncr. vary between the two groups of 
parents. All were eager to offer thei^ services to the class and most 
had already offered. Furthermore, both children and parents discussed 
school almost every day and indicated that all of the topics mentioned 
on the questlonnali"^ were included Jn these dally talks. Only the 
direct involvcinisnt , made easier *by way of a common language at General 
Mercer, had Increased In the experimental programme. This result Is 
reminiscent of the finding of second language programmes previously 
documented (Cordova, 1970). 

One parent's comment, that she had never talked to her older 
daughter'., teacher hut had spok.^n with tlie experimental programme 
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* Chl-square comparisons on visits to school for general meetings, for 
open house, for Interviews and for help with classroom events yielded 
statistically significant results In favour of Cteneral Mercer. On talks 
with teacher, with aide, and with other people, though not stiatlfit Ically 
Q . '>^gnl f leant , the tendencies were In the same ('.rectlon. 



teacher frequently, {probably typified the Immigrant parents* sliuiat^oju 
A common language makes communication easier. Many parents^ when bring- 
ing their child to or from General Mercer, spent a fev minutes each 
day talking with the teacher. While these contacts were not even the 
ones referred to in the questionnaire, they are no less important in 
establishing healthy relationships between the coomiunity and the school. 



SUMMARY 

The Italian transitional prograsane at General Mercer Public 
School has completed its Junior kindergarten year. Its students have 
had an untraditional but linguistically natural introduction to school » 
for they could use their mother tongue to com mun icate in class. ^ 

Because of the manner in which the programme was conceived 
and instituted, a description of the programme as well as a comparison 
with students in regular kindergarten classes has been provided for 
the first year.* Wliile a final research report will be provided at 
the end of the second year* it seemed that it was not premature to 
present an account of the programme and the results at this time. 

The Italian-speaking students at General Mercer did not differ 
from the students in the comparison classes on must measures of' English 
language development. These results indicate ;:hat despite the fact that 
pupils at General Mercer ware exposed to the Italian language for much 
of the time in the first year of school* they are progressing at a 
satisfactory rate in English as wall* 

Two important differences did emerge between the General Mercer 
and the comparison group. On the average » more children at General Mercer 
school participated in the group conversation periods. This finding 
is especially significant in light of the fact that the kindergarten 
curriculum in Toronto devotes a great deal of attention to the importance 
of speech in group situations » In addition, while parents from the 
comparison group expressed as great an interest in their children's education 
as did the General Mercer parents, fewer of them had attended specific 
school events. In other words, at General Mercer, parents seemed to 



bdcofflG more directly involved with their child's prograimne. The above 
findings demonstrate chat the availability of tho Italian language has 
already had direct positive effects on both the students and their 
parents. 

Even thou^^h this transitional programme hag been administratively 
attainable, different procedures would need to be followed for any other 
type-of seeoadJjiagjmge^ programme . For example, in General Mercer 
School, Italian children accounted for a si gniHcantrpai-6~of. the school's 
population; a qualified taacher was already available within the school 
syatem; this type of progranmie was deemed legally feasible and thereby 
approved by the Ministry of Education. 

On the other hand, a programme which would introduce reading 
and writing in the second language would require a change in the Schools 
Administration Act. It should be noted that the Provinces of Manitoba 
and Alberta have made legislative changes toward allowing Cor Instruction 
in languages other ^han English and French. Secondly, a transitional 
or bilingual progr/immc for older children might demand further teaching 
qualifications, perhaps bilingual teacher training, as well as more 
curricular materials • To implement a second language programme for a 
handful of chiidrt-n or one which Involves several different language 
groups simultaneously would necessitate a number ol administrative 
changes, and probably more reliance on community Involvements Finally, 

ninety per cent of the children in the programme at General Mercer were 
bcm in Canada; a programme for a group of new arrivals in Canada would 
have to be modified because of the different needs of this group. 

fienera) 1/at ions must made cauti«.r;ly, and every new pro- 
gramme organized with Its target group and Its objectives carefully 
considered. 
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During the progranme^s second yoar^ evaluative testing 
will continue* The pupils* progress in English languajga davaloptnent 
will be followed; measures of self-^concept will be takan and cognitive 
testing will be us0d to assess the possible advantages of the **bilingual 
school experience. Since some of the benefits or drawbacks of the 
programme may not emerge until later in the children's school career » 
further follow-up beyond the programme itself would be desirable. For 
example » the effects of isolating one language group in the classroom 
f or t w year s -^cannot be assessed beforr'Thenp t &gr amme^s^ • 
Whether or not the programme has helped to prevent academic failure or 

the number of pupils dropping out of school also cannot be determined 

- — ^ 

until much later. 
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APPENDIX A 

Background reports relating to iraplementation 
of the Transition Prograrane 

(1) Action Profile No. 4, Inner Gity Sshdols Work Group. 
"A Transition Programme for Young Children" 

(Grande's Proposal, February 19, 1973) Page 33 

(2) Report of Educating New Canadians Committee, Section C 
"A Foreign Language as a Transitional Language 

of Instruction", April 26, 1973 Page 34 

(3) Minutes of Board of Educkion for the City of 

Toronto, May 3. 1973 Page 37 
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BEST COW /IMIUlllE 1 

ACTiow pnorniF. no, ^ . . 



v/ORK cmw i iti ^^ airy ncHoor,s , 

PROJECT TITLE ; ''A THANSITIO^N' mCGRAMMS FOR YOUHa CHK/J?,::::" 

^SXPnnXMKHtAt PROJECT) 



RATIOUALE; Children from ethnic conimunlties oxporiuiict^ l^^nrr.InK 
' " difficulties in school settings. Thoy lig behir/i i:\ 

achlev&Mcnt mainly because their oral cor.mar.'i of ::n;<li'jh • 
Is not as far developed as that of a child vho com^r. to schael frc*n 
an English spoakin;» «nviron:nent, Kevertholess , those children hajz-s • 
l4ngu4-st4^-a4^--wl-^«*^l-'^'>5j^^^ -prope^i'ly -utiltX'fd cn n ' 

v;orU to tho child's advantage and hence facilitate the introduction 
of the English lanciuage. The basic principle inherent in this 
approach is that thp^ school begins from V/KginE THE CHILP IS and with 
what the child has learnad prior to formal schooling. 

OaJECTIVECS) ; The oriaary objective of the special prograrr.T.e is to 

help" the ethnic child learn to read and write in EnsMsh 
to the best of his ability. 

PROPCSSD ?-TETHOD ; It is suggested that children be selected for ths 

special programme on* the basis of similar non-Slnslish 
cultural and linguistic background. The teacher 
should be fluent in both English and the child's mother tonguo. It Is 
suggested the teacher remain t;ith this group of children for ir»ore tb&n 
one year to allow for flexibility and continuity in the prograrr.e. It 
is anticipated that the child's mother tongue would be dominant in the 
first year '.-.'ith English being added slowly at first as it arises on** of 
the children's experiences. The child would be introduced to rcrr.cins and 
writing in his njother tongue while at the same tine oral language 
development in English would be accelerated in an iitaosphera that is 
relatively secure from the point of view of the child* 

Curriculua content d}^ch as Social Studies, Science, Jfathsfuatics , 
etc. would reisain the ".dUQ as with those children speaking English. There 
will be a time when all oral corarm>nication is in English and the children 
would have grasoed the principles, of reading and writing in thair siother 
tongue. At thai ti.T.e reading and writing ^.n English will be introduced 
and shortly after the complete programme will be in English only. It is 
anticipated that the pace of learning tu read and write English will be 
considerably accelerated due to the fact that the pupils have grasped 
the principles of reading and writing in the mother tongue, until the 
students will be functioning better, or at least as well as, their English 
speaking age-mates. 

February 19,1973 tony Grande 
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HEPom' OP m wrj^TOf} NEW cAN/U)iAN^? cd^mifi^^ 

section C « A Pofeigti Lafigtiage au p ' , 
Trajtalfclenal Languagd Inijtruction ' - r * i J J 

April 26, 1073 * ^ ^ \ 

-- i» Mr. Gratid e*s Prop ogat, 

Mr, Grandefs proposal, *'A transifcloii l>irogiM.T»ie ff^ Vouhg Children*' 
arose from a <:dncdm that "children from ethnic cotiiiunieles cxperienee 
learning dlffleuUies in school settings. They lag behind In achieve- 

* 

menC tnainXy bc^cause t;hei^ oral cou^and of Euglish 'i& uot qq £ar dcivi^leped au 

« 

th&t a child who comes f run an EniiUsh-spiDakit.c unviidn.t>6c^^". Under 
"Proposed Method" the procedure Ln oufciiUtd. Leugthy discuasiwj^s were held 
around a sieiiiar proputi«il ivi lute 1971 mae^ii;^^ Li.a DdUuuLini^ (janadiaU& 

Section 21, subficccion (u) o£ tho Sclioolti AduiialstratioA Act, uudi^r Ll.c 
duties of tc^cher^i staues: 

**(a) in JLn^e^^uction and In all coHiTuu^'^icaiioni^ \^kU\ tii^ puplla in , 
regard to dificipXiaa and eh^ Danagcmcint oi .the Hchooli 

(i) to U£>e the Kuglish language » uxccpt WmCic it io 
irupraccical to do bo by reason of the pv:pii not 
uncicrr%tAndinp; English, and i^^ccpt in ycapact of 
iiit;tructi.ou in a lauguafic othur than English when 
ouch otiier Icingua&Q is beiu^; taup/nt aa ona oC tUQ 
subjects in the course w£ study, or 

(ii) to U5ie the Triuch iaaj^juage in ticloois or claoeeo 
in wi;ich French is the lauj;unf,e instrviction 
cKcept v;here it is impractical to do so by rear.on 
of the pupil not underctandinj; F*<:i.4ch, and cixcept 
in rcbpc^ct of inatvuction in a lanf.uage other 

Chan French when ouch other lan(;uaije is beins taught 
ae cne oi tho eubJectG in the course of 6tudy;'* 

The crucial question in Mr. Grande prop.-jfial ie that Gtatcd in the 
A acntence; "The child would be introduced to rcin.Unr, and writing in his mother 

i tonfiUG while at the 6ama ttcie oral la* guage developiaent in English would ba 
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Aceel6satcd in an «taosf)hetr(f that it. velatively aeoiuse from ehi poliie ol vimt ol > 
tha child*'. . 

It io ch@ epinidn @f thd olUcials Uiat the ptopoeai, becauue the children 
would not Icatri to sead a»ci weIlg in I'tigliaU until a£ter tUcy liad learned to 
read and write in their mother t&ngue, wauld not be iu accordance with the Schools 
Adaioiatration Act. This was gonfireied in a letter £roia the Kiniete^ o£ Education 
in October, 1972 end re-^alfinaed recently by the Miniatry officiala. 



Stilli Mr. Grande's proposal, with tsodificatien, could have much merit 
it a principal, staff, and parents were willing to implement it. This t&odifica* 
tioB may make it legally feasible and practical xfhile preserving cost of its 
fcaturee. The following table clarifies the modification. 



Mr. Grande's Proposal 



Modification 



Conifnon EleKents 

bilingual teacher (remain wit.h children for 2 years) 
bilingual lay assistant (remain with children for 2 years) 
chlldirnn of sisillar linguietie and cultural background 

iuvolvcDJcut of ethnic cocununity 
oral instcuction in laother tonguQ 
research component 

regular pupil- teacher rati© in Junior Kindergarten, 

lower in Hculor Kindergarten 
developmental program 

ethnic books, films, otc. - minioal budget increase 



Point of Dif forence 



learn to read and writ^ in mother 
tongue 



" learn to read and write 
in English 



If Mr. Grande would accept such a modification of his proposal, 
and i£ a piincipai and ocafC volunteer to uad^rtakc the echemai and i£ Cormal 
approval were received £rotQ the Mlnlotryi thla Board might well benefit 

CroQ a pilot baaed on thlo proposal. It vould bit ii^iportanti o£ ^ ^ 



course, that the j^atrcnts invoXvad eUsroughly uiidceatodd and approved the ux'* 
pirlfflent. Tltere are some oporationaX coueertts with eueh an oxperlmc^^ In, 
various discussions some Qtaii moisborB have bean worried about oegregating one 
ethnic group. Ihey Ceei that the isoiation o£ any group is dangerous. They 
are also concerned about the possibie disXocation o£ vaXuabXe staff acmbers to 
accoBSBodate the program. Others feeX that the children need an English , ' 
program as early as possible. 

Other concerns are more apeeilic* Tiie pupil-teaeher ratio may prove to 
be iofiexibXe from grade to grade. I'here has been XittXe or no diseusaion with 
parents to this date. Any evaluation by research wiXX take at Xeast three or 
poesibXy five years. The Board's ability to expand the program to other ethnic 
groups may be restricted, and thus the Board would a^pQar to be favouring one 
group over another. FupiXs who begin in such a prograa eight be in difficulty 
if they moved. A survey completed at Earlscourt in 1972 allowed that, in the 
first three years from 10 to 202 of the students moved each year. In Grade Two., 
622 of the children who had begun Junior Kindergarten or Senior Kindergarten at 
Earlscourt, remained. 
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Si SS < V> VltlANS. PARI II g£g|. 
M<>iid.iy. A|)iU M 1<)73 

♦ 

t A* tijo Itoard mwling held dn March 22, 1D73, Cpafio 166) 
Ti4u^f|.e AlUiii>»>n roqitoHird a if*pori on the friisiblllty, flnanciul 
find w^ M !nn Mti ov. 01 im{>U nHMithij? fiM^^iijn UingiKif?r programs 
in pUM:;rr .iiy * WMitt^q u\ mhu\ tht* miiny chilih*(*n with 

v»ii lt } !. ir^.n J •r^.uii'to »».i<*k;;fOiir.i1»; nltendin,'^ Toronto Sf.'hciDlK* 

V. ur tVin: ^.irte.' r ct;v<vl a tvv^vt from the nrtidals which out 
linrd tln» jRHiiation Ui Toronto and inciiiiimt altmnhtlvo sugRratiofts 
foi* iloA)tt\i^, with *ho rwblrm, such ns n forefffn lanRtiaco as a 
' trr -I tr. i-j bri'%u*i'o lasirufiion, a foreign lanf^uago as on 
. • t ' * ; fin v^Mi ;^uirU'Siii»\s rTffrefl (or suKjit^^tion in 

V vtr ( >niMi? f»ff rniififliMi^d ncs^tUm E ot tho roporl of the 
oPhl.i's, U\ ir';:n»i ttPtu*ral f»»nffnl:!'i>«< ?o follow when consirhfHng 
pT*»ruf.iK for fh- . of fiWl^^n l'i??rna;!es oihor fhati lln^h^h 

{• » :f'. ;v,a» t*»'* ♦ rM»r:r;!> school le vel. 

It Is riwmmondod that the guidelines to be followed when 
eonsidcrlng proposals for tho sludy of foreign languaRe^ otiier 
than £ngli5;h and French at the elementary school level be ap* 
proved as outlined in Appendix C. \ 

Foreuin lifiUfiuaffP Trfinnition Program-^ Pilot Projert 

Your rommlttee eonsldered a proposal for a transition pro- 
gram of Instrnrtion in a foreign laoRuapo for chtldron from Qthnic 
rommunifies who experience learning difllculties due to look of 
facility In the English IniiKviaRe. 

Tlie proposed method for tho operalton of thN transition prfi» 
gram is outlined Ai follows t 

(a) That a bilingual teacher instruct the children for two years, 
tb) Ti)at a bilingual lay assistant remain with the ehildvea for 

two years. 

(c) That the ehUdren be of similar linguistic and cultural back- 
ground. 

(d^ Tltat the ethnic community be involved in the operation of the 
program. 

io) That oral instruction be In the children's mother tongue 
initially. i 
(f) That thore be a research component Involwd in the program, 
rg^ That the r^^nular pupil-teacher ratio be maintaimnl in the 
Junior kindorgarton. 

ih) That tho program ho of a developmental nature. 

(I) That ethnic resource materials be used, such as books and 

film.*; at a minimal budget Increas^e. 

Tho original proposal suggested that the instruction be in 
th<» rhllU's mother tongue and that th^^ child learn to road and 
write in thp mother tongue before learning to read an*! write in 
the nnglish lann'uage. This aspect of the proposal would not he 
In arrord.mto with the Schools Administration Act. T\\c ofTtcials 
supnostcd. in ttio report, that a modification would make the pro 
posal aoa*ptablo to the Mlnisti-y of Education. The modifioallon 
recommended tliat the child f^houtd first learn to read and write 
in Engli^^h rather than in his mother tongm*. 

It re. <>»nfn4^n(U-d ihnt tho proposal fc r a transition frogram 
of in^^ru.■tloM tn foreign language for children /rom ethnic com- 
nDuniries te approved a.^ modified In the officials' report, rhat th*? 
program be Implemented as a pilot project, that the .sehool at 
whirh it is to be Implemented and the language of instruction be 
rhost^n hy the ofl*"^iai^ and reported to your Commitree as r<M,*r as 
possible, and thnt th'e oftUrlals ropsult with tlie .staff antl coninu^iiv 
where the proposal to be implemonled and report the conv'Iu^il »ns 
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of these disiti^sions to your Commlttm. Implementation of the 
tnnnsitionat language program is to be subject to the guidelines 
as uutHned in Api}enc1ix C to the Cteneral Guidelines; noteil above, 
uith the foUouing condltitm: 

That the transitional program obtain a class si/e of at least 
33 childraa 

• • • • 

APPENDIX C 

f><v section 1, Report No. 2 of the Special Committee re Edu- 
cating New Canadians, Pari II. page 316. 

GuideUnen for ConsMrration of Proposah for Instruction in 
Foreign Lnnqun^vH Other Than Bngliah and French 
at the Etementairy School Leveh 

(1) That programs to bo considered should be a cooperative ven- 
ture of school and community. 

(2) That co-operative proposals presented by staff and parents of 
a school must outline the responsibility of the community tn pro- 
viding volunteers to conduct the programs. 

(3) That there should be no bicrease in staff establishment 

ii) Tliat there should bfr no dislocation of staff to the detriment 
of the regular program. * 
(5> That programs will be subj^t to the approval of the Ministry 
of Education. 

(6) Tliat no amounts in excess of regular budget to be allotted 
for supplies and equipment without the approval of the Board. 

(7) That any Increase In facilities to accommodate programs, e.g., 
provision of a portable, must te approved 1^ the Board. 



(Minutes of the Board, 
May 3, 1973) 



f 
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APPENDIX B \ 

Ipstruroents 

(1) Observation Schedules 

(a) Group Classroom Observation 

Schedule Page 40 

(b) Activity Period Soclogrant ..... Page 42 

(c) Individual Observation 

Schedule . . Page ^3 

(2) Teachers' Rating Instruments Page ^5 

(3) Parent Questionnaire Page 50 

A 
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GRO!»P aASSROOM OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 
(Form used at Getioral Marcer} 



Date 
Time 



Spontaneous Talking 



Response to Question 



Italian 



English 



Names of Absentees: 
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GROUP CLASSROOM OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



School 
Date 



Tina 



Spontaneous Talking 



Response to Question 



Namas of Absentees: 




General Mercer 

Activlfcv Period Socloeram 
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t>ate ^ 



Tltne 



* , 

Li 

'V 



; ! 



i 



i 

1 

} 






P£SK 


1 


! 

! 












1 









5l^4KS 



o 

< 



PLAYING WITH PEERS 



DISTRACTABILITY /ATTENTION SPAN 



ADULT ATTENTION SEEKING 



* Separate floor plans? for the Soclogram analysis were dravm for each of 
the cluHt<rooms lnvolvi*d. 

- - 46 
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INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATION SCHEDULE 



School : 
Date: _ 
Time: _ 
Names: 



At Tranaltidn to Activity 

Communicatlne; Asking for Activity 

T: Italian English S: Italian " English 

little verbali mainly action or gastures 
■ verbal plus gestures 

mainly verbal, veiy little action 

no observation 

2. Initiative/Dependence 

. _ chooses own activity 

_ suggests own activity with teacher prompting 
^ needs to be told what to do 

asks for activity already filled or for same activity chosen previously 

activity selected by teacher for special reasons 

B« During An Aetivity 
1(a) Interaction with Peers 

initiates play with others 

invited to Join others in play 

rejects or tries to reject new member to group 

is rejected by member of group 

tries to get attention of peers 

interacts negatively, disrupts play, fights, etCt 

none of above 

Kb) Talking with Peers 

doesn't talk, and is not spoken to 

responds minimally when spoken to (e#g#, nods, says one word) 

doesn't initiate conversation but responds fully when spoken to 

quiet » friendly Interchange, chatting 

excited emotional talking 

angry or shouting (emotional talking) 

screaming, crying (outbursts) 



4? 
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General 

Accepting tiffltt^ 

' recognises and obeys class trules, e.g., uuinbeis In play areas » 
returning borrowed objects, cleaning up after each activity 

sometimes follows limits 

doesn't accept limits, inactive or withdrawn when reminded 
____ actively opposes limits by fighting, crying, etc. 



a)MMESTS ; 
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Teachers' Rating Inatruments 

The two rating instruments which follow were convicted 
by the teachers for all Italian background students. 
For the rating of ability in Italian, the word "English" 
was replaced by "Italian" wherever It appeared on both 
questionnaires. The Italian versions were eoopletd 
only for the students at General Mercer. 



^9 
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L/uNGUAGE SECnOM - HATING GUIDE . 

OTSt Ins true tiong for nil qiioetMns in tho Iift;nffu^^/;e Soction 

Ratg 0- - if* tho child durtnot or will not speak at all 

^ ii\ the 3ituation(») outlined in tho= ^uoation, 

- if tho aUild ha;^ uiiintolli^ible ^pi^ach ift the 
aituation(s) outlined in ihe cuestifin* 

H&te 2 - if th^ ohild^c speech in the aituation(s} 

outlined in the question is cousistentljr 
\rprii/ed due to extreme tensioji - mann^rismOi 
stuttering, Gtsi.Tjnerinf; when talking, or 

- if the child ^ a ^ipeech in the situ^^tionTs) 
outlined in the question is consistently 
impaired by "ba'^y talk' , substitutional 
lLT*itod vocabulary, physical defaets. 

Patings of 6 :,T rr*zt i;, elude cl^.rity and fluency of sgegch alon/? 
v/ith the sr^ecifio revrairer.cn tc^^^^^ each question * 



Question 1 Speakc clearly enough to be understood. 

Hate 0 « see n^ste 

Hate 2 - see note, or 

- seldoKi willing to spealc 

Hate ^ speaks as described ir. question 

Hate 6 ^ • often speaks fluently 

Hato 8 - c"ni::g;tQntl.7 speaks fluently in si?r>Dla 

sentence form 



Question 2 Tells gor';c^thin;! about cr.r.areto materials in the claesroom 
(e.g., own handwork, larce pictures used for picture study, 
science materials, articles or toys brought from home). 

pate 0 - soa note 

Rate 2 -» see note, or 

- seldom will attempt to tell something about 
concrete materials, 

- atte,r.pts are lirrJ^ted ,to one or two wox'ds 

Rate ^ ^ speaks as descrioed in question 

Hate 6 - frequently able to tell something about a 

variety of concrete materials and descriptions 
contain some qualifying words TeTg»> big house, 
red dress, ir;ard rock}* 

Hate 8 • f^emiently a>^]e to tell so'^et>in.«j a>x)iit cftno^;^tq 



'"-is *c u ^r.L'^l ^caf. T la .s a Jig firo Iruc;/ 
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iuastion 3 Telia g^ini thin;! ftbuut cyn jnhrtol n^ iJ vH.l('rt (y.^., dimutie 
play in vthc doll or bieik centro, with oducfitiondl teye}* 

Hate 0 - so^ note 

\- 

Ha to .2 - iSou ViOte, t^r 

- aeldoW will attesr.pt to tell BOffietbing about 
i5wn ycs^iool fiCtivitics, 

- attessptS^^r© lini*tea ww one or two words # 

Rate l - speaks as ^©ficribed in question • 

\ 

© - frequtiutiy t»i>lo to toll something about s 

vurioty of awj^ school activities in simnle, 
sentence forjr.t \ 

j^ate 3 - i'roquently able to tell something about a 

Yarioty of own sci^ol activities in simple 
centenccs form. \ 

\ 



vaeation 4 Taliu ^s-r-ct-hl:;^ about r.ia»3f~Gcho o:! activities or events, 
(e.g., homo, trips, coiTing to school). 

Satw 2 - y«o notcj, iTil 

- Goldon-. will attor.pt to tell something about 
o•it-af-ocho^">l activities, 

- attoraptc are limited to one or two words. 

Hate ^ - sp£a*«s as described in question. 

Rate 6 - freqiii.r.ti7 a'ole to tell so.T.ething about a 

variety of out-of-school activities. 

Rate 8 - frequor.tly able to tell sorru^thing about a 

variety of out-of-school activitifeS in 
si;r.ple aentence forni. 



Question 5 Participates in teacher conversation periods (e.g., 

answers questions, ofJ.ers ideas). 

Rate 0 - oee note 

Rate 2 - jec r.oto, _r 

- seld^r. will atte::.pt to participate in 
discussions, ^ 

- alvays needs a Ic-t of teacher encouragement 
and support tc particijA-^te in discussions, or 

- atterr.pts arc usually "s>-lly". 

;\at<: 4 - Spoak;^ as dei;cribod in question. 

- r,r»rt i.'-ip'»t-;u '.r. r. - o t if the daily teacher 
ruldeu c.-r.vorsation periods. - S 

.v.vc ■ . - L..r* lci.p»ood 1:. 'i '. 1 weuC.'.er guided conversation 
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WUOm BOARD OF EDUCATION 
LASGUAGS SECTIOJ^ - ENGLXSjl 



t2aeh ftUejJtion, circlo the appropriate rstiag murtbrn* as it applies 
to the child's fibilitv -i.n the English l.inmmM * It ia neeesoary to 
rofer to the accompanying rating ^^juide for descriptions of each 
c&togory cofore answtsrir.^ tho0€; quostit^ns* 

1. iJpe&kj clearly er-wU^jh tc> ui-.ucr.5tood. 
0 2 4 6 . 



Z TeUs J-'n^tn'tw! about c^::ai -v^t<' n^ntorinls iri the classrooJf. 

(e.g., owr; hnudwor-c, laree pictures used for picture study, science 
rsateriais, articles or toys brought from horn©). 

0 2 4 ^ 

3, Tello s^:^>^^^hln£! about >sv;n i;cn ■ol._ a3tlvitiM (e.g., dramatic play 
lr» the doll or block eGr»trt2, with educational toys). 

^ 2 I, o t 



Tolls c- rr-^^-thln^ f^ix-^.ut .^nt.~ar-gch--^l t;etlvitieg or evente 
horr.e, trips, comir.g to school). 



Participatee in tef-cher guided conversation periods (e.g., 
ar.svers questions, offt.,-3 ideas). 



2 L 6 3 



Narae of Child 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE COMPETENCY SCALE* 



For eadi questlen, elreio the number of the option that Is most dmraetaristle 
of th6 diild being tatdd, as It applies to the child's ability in the EngliBh 

1. ) FOLLOWING VERBAL INSl'RUCllONS IN ENGLISH 

He can follow verbal instructions — 

1. Wlien they are accompanied by demonstration. 

2. Without a demonstration, if one specific instruction is involved. 

3. Without a demonstration, when It involves two specific instructions. 

4. Without a demonstration, when it involves three or more instructions. 

2. ) FOLLOWING NEW INSTRUCTIONS IN ENGLISH 

1. He carries out one familiar Instruction* 

2. He carries out one new instruction the first time it is given. 

3. He follows new instructions given one at a time, as well ati familiar ones. 

4. He follows several new instructions given at a time, as well ae familiar ones 

3. ) REMEMBERING INSTRUCliON IN ENGI.ISH 

1. He nearly always needs to have instructions or demonstration repeated before 
he can perform the activity on his own. 

2. He frequently requires repetitions, a reminder, or affirmation that he is 
proceeding correctly* 

3. He occasionally needs repetition of instruction for part of the activity 
before completing the activity. 

4. He performs the activity without requiring repetition of instructions. 

4. ) MAKING EXPLANATION TO OTHER CHILDREN IN ENGLISH * 

When attempting to explain to another child how to do something (put things 
together, play a game, etc.) 

1. He Is unable to do so. 

2. He gives an Incomplete explanation. 

3. He gives a complete but general explanation. 

4. He gives a coQq>lete explanation with specific details. 

3.) COMMUNICATING WANTS IN ENGLISH 

It He seldom varballzoo his wants; acts out by pointing, pulling, crying, ata. 

2. He sometimes verbalizes but usually confines actlone with words. 

3« Hr^ usually verbalizes but dometlmeo acts oat his wants* 

4. He nearly always verbalizes hia wants* 



NAllE OF CHILD 



SCHOOL 



* from - * fjcA 
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Parent Quegttontiatfe 



The following questionnaire was completed by ehe parants 
o£ all Italian background chll4ren Involved in the study, 
lu nearly all cases, the Italian translation was used. 
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1^ 1^4, 



THIS SECTION ASKS FOR SOME BACKGROUMD IMFORl'lATION ABOUT 



HOMl!. 



From the following list, put a pheck mark ( ) beaide the people who live, in 
the same home as your child. ; - ^ 

child's father 

child's mother 

child's brother (s) or sister Cs)* 

child's grandparent (9) 

other people . 

* If the child has any brothers or sisters, please list their ages below: 

brothers' ages (in years) ^ — _ 

sisters' ages (in years) ____ 

What is the occupation of the child's father? (Please give the type of 
work and not the place of employment.) 



>.'hat is the occupation of the child's mother? 



Where v/as the child born? 

country of birth province 

Where was the child's father born? 

country of birth province 
Where was the child's mother born? 

country of birth province^ 

If the child's father was not born in Canada, when did he come to live in 

Canada ? 

date: / 

month year 

If the child's mother was not born in Canada, when did she come to live in 

Crinada? 

da te : / 

month year 



9 
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THIS SECTlOn ASKS ABOUT THE WAY DIFFERE^5T LANGUAGES ARE USED IN 

HOME. 

BECAUSE LANGUAGES OTH^ THA^I .EflGLISH AND ITALIAN BE mm lU SOME HOMES, 
SPACE IS PROVIDED TO COVER THESE SITUATIONS. 



1. Whfit language did your child first learn to speak? 

„ Italian 
English 

Italian lirid ErigliiJh at the same time 
^^^^^^ none of the above. VHiat did your child learn to speak firtit? 



2* At the present, which of the following best describes the child's 
understanding^ of languages? 

^^^^^^^^ understands only Italian 

^^^^^ understands if^iniy Italian with some English 
^ understands Italian and English equally well 
understands mainly Ehglish with some Italian 
understands only English 

none of the above. Describe yoia' child's understanding of 
languages . . 



3. Which of Lne following best describes the languages the child speaks in tho 
home; 

speaks only Italian 
^^^^^^^^ speaks mainly Italian with come £<nglish 
____ speaks Italian and English equally well 
^^^^^^^ speaks soa inly English with some Italian 
____ speaks only English 

none of the above. Describe what your child speaks. 



For the child's father, which of the following is the best description? 
speaks only Italian 

speaks mainly Italian with some English 

____ speaks Italian and English equally well 
^ speaks mainly English with some Italian 

speaks only English 

none of the above. Describe what the father speaks. 
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5. For the child's mother, which of the following io the boat description? 

spi^ftks only Italian 
. . . . gpeftks mainly Italinn with some En/jlish 
' speaks Italian and English equally well 

speaks mainly &iglish with aotn© Italian > . 

speaks only English 

• none of the above. Describ© What the niother speaks. 



6. What language does the father use raost of tan wh©n speaking with the child? 

English i _ ^ 

_____ Italian ' V 

____^ English and Italian equally often \ j 

none of the above. V/hat does the father us© with thei child? 



7. What lan^igc does the mother use most often when speaking wi^h the child? 

_,A ngl i Sh 
, Italian 
English and Italian equally often 

none of the above. VHiat does the mother use with the child? 



What Irtn^ago dn the tnother nnd father use most often with each other ? 

English 

_____ Italian 

English and Italian «?q'iall> ol'ten 

none cf the above. VAiat do the mother and father uso with each 

other? 



Answer this question only if the child has at least one older brother 
sister. 

Do all of the child's older brot.hor and sisters usually speak the same language 
with thfc child'.' 

_____ Yes If yes, what language is used sost oiten? 

English 

Italian 

English and Italic^ equally often 

none -sf the above. 

'I If n -, plf;a3e explain yo\w answer. 
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10. VA\o looks after the child durtntt the day when he/she l£5 not at school? 

..^...^ mnthor 
father 

older bratht?r or Sister 
£?randparont 

other person 

A.'iswer this question only if rcmeono other than the child's parents or 
brothers and siater^, looks after the child. 

Wr.at langiifi^« does this person U30 most often with the child? 

„ En,7:lis5; 
Italifin 

Er.giisr; and Itnlic^n squally often 

„ , , n-^ne rV the nhnve. VJhat does this person use? 



1 • 

A. • f 
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H-iS the child ,^?;)no to 'iay other school or tnken nay lessonc boforG thio 
^•?h- I renr'. (^^.^^ :vjiVi^Qry school, swimming lessons, etc*) 



Yea If yes 



what type of experience was this? (o.g,, nursery school) 
.;hnt vns the language of instruction? 



-i v; ftori i es 3./!.e r,.. re'i:! tu the child home? (answer separately for 
Kmjiisri, Italifiu and s r.e oUu-5r language) 

In English In Italian In Some Other Language** 



ti/;:. u r. nth 



thor language? 



^irc f pux' day does the child watch dvJ^ln^^ 

i^yc t .-uturlay and .Monday ) in ii^glish and Italian? 

r.r;:n;uh Ir. Italian 



* * ^hro>' • 
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On the average how many hours of T.V. per day does the child watch on Saturday 
or Sunday? 

In English In Italian 

none 

less than one hour 
one horn* 

one to three hours 
more than three hom'S 




THIS SECTIOM DEiiLS UlTH THE CONTACTS BETVOT THE HOME AtJD 
SCHOOI,. 



How many times have you (either the child's father, mother or both) talked 
about your child or hia pro^anime sine© h© Started junior kindergarten 
in September? 



v/ith the child's teacher: 



never 

once or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



with the teacher-aid: 



never 

^one© or twic" 
three or four times 
more than four times 



with the principal: 



never 

once or tv;ice 
three or four times 
more than fou*' times 



with anyone else involved 
in the school: 



never 

onoe or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 
who was this person? 



How many times have you (either the child's father, mother or both) visited 
the sch -:.r.' (f-^r reasons other than bringing your child or taking him home) 
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never 

.:^r;ce or twice 
three or four times 
more than four times 



From the following list, chock the activities which you have attended • 



open liouse 

parent^^te^cher intr?rvinv/s 

general Qchot^l meritings 

other separate meetings with the teecher 

Floase spocify the nature of this meeting* 



How mny tlmRS have you been able to help with claoaroom activities stich 
pfirtlus or field trips with the clftss? 



none 

once 
twice 

tliree or foui^ times 
n;cro than fs^iir times 



Deaeribe briefly v;hat you did? 



Did the teacher ask you t3 helt3 with any clfiSSroom activities? 



Yes 



Did ym volunteer tc help' 
Yes 



V/culd y.^u offer help if something else came up and parents were needed? 



res 



When y )ur child talks to you about school, check the tnings he is most 
Interosted in talking about • 

friends 

teacher 

teacher-aide 

stories 

games 

hov; lie t^jhaves in school ^ 

scho 1 '.n r^Gnornl 

other (please specify) . 



.fton d^r:a yvir chili talk to you about school cr schoolwork? 



less than /nco n m.:nth 

onct; )r twice a .T,ontn 

nee a week 

tw^ r thj^eo tidies a veok 



When yoM talk to the child about achool, chock the things you are moot 
iiiterestod in talking about* 

^^^^^^^^^ friends 
^^^^^^^^^^ teacher 

. teaeher^-aide 

stories 

games 

. how he behaves in school 

school in general 

other (please specify) . 

How often do you ask your child at home about school or school work? 



»evep 

less t ta.; Oiice a men:.!* 
once or twice a month 
once a week 

two or three times a week 
every day 



I 

I 

I 
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RESULTS OF CLASSROOM OBSERVATIOMSi GROUP DISCUSSION PERIODS 

I 

For all categories, the proportion of the total number of 
students present in the classroom who responded was determined. The 
mean proportions were then calculated and are presented below. 

TABLE 1 



Category 


uenersi. 
Mercer 


4 

uomparxsun 
Classes 


t 


Italian - spontaneous talking 


.143 






Italian - response to question 


.182 






TOTAL — Italian Only 


.127 






English - spontaneous talking 


.370 


.283 


2.02 


English - response to question 


.283 


.276 


.14 


TOTAL — English only 


.467 


.425 


.89 


Total Spontaneous Talking 


.449 


.283 


* 

3.69 


Total Response to Question 


.413 


.276 


2.85* 


TOTAL — Overall 


.592 


.425 


* 

3.71 



* p < •Ol 

ThesQ calcuIa£loo@ were based on 20 and 18 observations In 
General Mercer and comparison classes respectively. 



f.3 
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RESULTS OF CUSSRDOM OfiS£RVATtOMS : AQ'IVITY PERIODS 

All tablo Qnttrios are percentages o£ the tubal nutaber o£ 
observations (N). ail-squdre analyses were performed on the raw fre^ 
quencles for every t:able. No significant differences were found in 
this set of analyses. 

I- 

TABLE 2 

RESULTS OF ACTIVHY PERIOD S0CI06RAM 

General Comparison 
Items on Activity Period Soclogram Mercer Group 

(N a 41 ) (N » 35) 



Total Number of Activities ; 

1 31.7 14.3 

2 17.1 40.0 
3-4 39.0 25.7 
5-7 12.2 20.0 

?;unibef of Individual Activities ; 

0 . 14.6 25.7 

1 46.3 31.4 

2 n.l 20.0 
3-5 22.0 22.9 

Number of Group Activities ; 

0 39.0 17.1 

1 31.7 45.7 
2-5 29.3 37.1 

Changing Activities ; 

Nc( Change 31.7 14.3 

Direct Change 46.3 65.7 

Indirect Change 22.0 20.0 

De gree of Distraction ; 

Minimal 75.6 60.0 

Moderate 12.2 20.0 

Frequent 12.2 20.0 

Number of Peers in Group ; 

0 17.1 14.3 

1-2 73.2 57.1 

3 or More 9.8 28.6 
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• • • continued 
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TABLE 2 
(continued) 



General Comparison 
Items on Activity Period Soeiogram fiercer Group 

(N - 41) . (N - 35) 



Type of Peer Contact : 

Plays Alone 17.1 1A.3 

Plays Beside Peers 44.0 SI. 4 

Plays With Peers 39.0 34.3 

Total Nuttiber of Contacts with Adults ; . 

0 17.1 U.3 

1 14.6 22.9 
2 - 3 24.3 20.0 

4 or More . 22.0 31.4 

Adult with Group 22,0 11.4 

Xund)er of Adult-Initiated Verbal Contacts ? 

0 70.7 62.9 

1 - 4 7.3 25.7 

Adult With Group 22.0 1U4 

Number of Adult-Initiated Contacts t 

0 48.8 34.3 

1 » 4 29.3 54.3 

Alult With Group 22.0 11.4 

Number of Child-Initiated Verbal Contacts ; 

0 61.0 62.9 

1-4 17.0 25.7 

Mult With Group 22.0 11.4 

Number of Child-Initiated Contacts ; 

0 34.0 65.7 

1-4 43.9 22.9 

Adult With Group 22.0 11,4 



1 
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' TABLE 3 

RESULTS OF INDIVIDUAL OBSERVATION SQIEDULE 




Item, on Individual Obsorvatlon Sehcdule 



Requesti ng Activi tt e9 { 

Mainly Verbal 
Mainly Gestural 
No Observation 

Initiating Aetivltv ; 

Self -initiated 
Not Self -initiated 

Peer tntoracttgn ; 

Positive 
Negative 
N@ith@r 

Talking to Peers ; 

No Talking 
Minimal Talking 
Friendly Interchange 
Other 

AcceptinR Limits ; 

Doesn't Accept Limits 
Sometimes Accepts Limits 
Accepts Limits 



General 
Mercer 
(N " 41) 



Comparifion 
Group 
<N> 35) 



26.3 
39.0 
34.1 



80.5 
19.5 



22.0 
9.7 
68.3 



24.4 
17.1 
56.1 
2.4 



0.0 
17.1 
82.9 



T 



31.4 
14.3 
54.3 



71.4 
28.6 



20.0 
8.6 
71.4 



17.1 
20.0 
60.0 
2.9' 



17.1 
82.9 
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RESULTS OF PEABODY PICTURE VOCABULARV tEST 



TriSLE U 

moxxm TEST - mean scores 

Gqnatral Merest mean score 26.83 <N - 37) is compared with the following: 
Comparison Group (N) Mean Score t 



Total Comparison Group (39) 30.36 -1.23 

Italian Background Giildren (16) 26.38 - .16 
All Non-English Speaking 

Baekground Children (32) 27.25 - .15^ 

English-speaking. Background Ctiildran (6) 46.30 -3.72 



* p ^ .OOi 



TABLE 3 
ITALIAN TEST - MEAN SCORES 



Genetal M@rcer Italian Background Comparison Group 

(N - m (N « 16) 



18.53 17.19 .52 
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TABLE 6 

COMPARISON OF MEAN SCORIJS OF DIALECT AND ITALIAN-SPEAKING 
PERFORMANCE OF GENERAL MERCER STUDENTS 



Italian Dialect 
(N « 17) (N - 17) 



17.1 18.9 .62 
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RESULTS OF TEACHERS* UATINCS 

The meat! scores assigned by teachers are presented and 
conpared below. Tlic roaxiffiuro aeorcs were 20 and 40 on the eotapetency and 
rating questionnaires respectively. 



TABLE 7 



"f^st General Mercer 

(U a 40) 


Comparison Group 

V " A w / 


t 


Italian Score s 
Language Competency 17.33 


English Scores 
14.81 


3.07* 


Teacher Rating Questionnaire 27.60 


21.38 


2.30* 


En£llsh Scores 
Language Competency 11,78 
Teacher Rating Questionnaire 21.05 


English Scores 
14.81 
21,38 


-2.05IJ 
- .08 


* p < .025 






TABLE 8 






COMPARING GENERAL MERCER ITALIAN 


AND ENGLISH SCORES 




Test Italian 


English 


t 


Language Competency 17.33 


11.78 


* 

6.31 


Teacher Rating Questionnaire 27,60 


21,05 


2.87* 



* p < .025 
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RESULTS OF PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

All table entries are percentages o£ the total nunber a£ 
observations (N). Statistical calculations were made on the raw 
frequencies. Yates' correction was used for tables with one degree of 
freedom and Fisher's Exact Test was performed on larger tables. When- 
ever this latter test suggested significance, the traditional Pearson 
chl-square procedure was followed. Significant^tables are marked with 
an asterisk (*) . 

TABLE 9 

RESULTS OF PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



General Comparison 
Iteias on Parent Questionnaire Mercer " ^ Group 



(N - 40 ) (N - 15) 



Number of Older SlbllnRs ; 

0 30.0 33.3 

1 37.5 46.7 

2 or More 32.5 20.0 

Grandparents Live with Child ; 

Yes 10.0 6.7 

Nd 90.0 93.3 

Other Persons Live with Child { 

Yes 17.5 26.7 

Ne 82.5 73.3 

Father's Occupational Level ; 

Unskilled or Seml-Skllled 85.0 66.7 

Higher 15.0 33.3 
(A collapsed 7-polnt Bllshen Scale was used to determine occupational 
status. Most parents fell Into the lowest category.) 

Child's Mother Works ; 

Yes 35,0 13.3 

No 65.0 86 .7 

Child's Birthplace ; 

Canada 90.0 86,7 

Italy 10.0 0.0 

Elsewhere ^ 0.0 13.3 



. . .continued 
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TABLE 9 
(eontlnudd) 



/ 



Items on IParcnt Questionnaire 



General 
Meteer 



CofflporlsoR 
Group 
( N « 15) 



Father *g Birthplace ; 



Southern Italy 45.0 53.3 

Central Italy 45.0 26.7 

Northern Italy or Sicily 7.5 13.3 

Elsewhere 2.5 6.7 

Mother's Birthplace t 

Southern Italy 37.5 60.0 

Central Italy ' 47.5 26.7 

Northern Italy or Sicily 12.5 13.3 

Elsewhere 2.5 0.0 

Flgther Came to Canada ; 

Lqbs than 5 Years Ago 17.5 6.7 

5 to 10 Years Ago 40.0 66.7 

More than 10 Years Ago 42.5 26.7 

Mother Caroe to Canada ; 

Less Chan 5 Years Ago 17.5 6.7 

5 to 10 Years Ago SO.O 73.3 

More than 10 Years Ag& 32.5 20.0 

Ctilld*8 First LanRuage ; 

Italian 95.0 73.3 

English 2.5 0.0 

Both at the Same Time 2.5 13.3 

. Other 0.0 6.7 

No Response 0.0 6.7 

Child Understands ; 

Mainly Italian 40.0 20.0 

Italian & English Equally 40.0 60.0 

Mainly English 17.5 6.7 

Other 0.0 6.7 

No Response 2.5 6.7 

Child Speaks ; 

Mainly Italian 52.5 26.7 

Italian & English Equally 32.5 33.3 

Mainly English 12,5 26.7 

Other 0.0 6.7 

No Response 2.S 6.7 



...continued 

I 
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TABLE 9 
(eontlnuod) 



Cieneral Cos^arioon 
teems oti j^dranc Qugdtio»nai:.'d Keteer Group 

(N -AO) , (N " 15) 




Father Speaks ; 

Mainly' Italian 67.3 

Italian 6 English Equally 2S.0 

Mainly English 2.5 

^ehQr 0.0 

No Response 0,0 

Mother Speakn ; \. ^ 

Mainly Italian 87.5 

Italian & English Equally 10.0 

Mainly English 2.5 

Other i 0.0 

So Response 0.0 

Father Speaks to Child ; 

.In Italian. 72.5 60.0 

In Italian & English Equally 20.0 33.3 

In English 7.5 ' 0.0 

In Some Other Language 0*0 6.7 

Mother Speaks to Child ; 

In Italian 85.0 66.7 

In Italian & Englieh Equally 12.5 20.0 

In English 2.5 6.7 

In Soioe Other Language 0.0 6.7 

Father Speakg to Mother ; 

In Italian 95.0 93.3 

In Italian & English Equally 2.5 0.0 

In English 2.5 0.0 

In Some Other Language 0.0 6,7 

Older Siblln^is Speak to Child ; 

In Italian 5.0 13.3 

In Italian & English Equally 27.5 13.3 

In English 37.5 20.0 

No Siblings 30.0 0.0 

No Response 0.0 13.3 

Child's Babysitter ; 

Fanilly 75.0 93.3 

Grandparent 10.0 0.0 

Other 15.0 0.0 

No Response 0.0 6.7 



. . . continued 
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TABLE 9 
(eoHtinuGd) 



General Gontparison 
Items on Parent Questionnaire Mereer Grou|j 

(N - 40) (N « 15) 



Babysitter Speaks to Child ; (for this item only N * 10 for Gon, Memer 

and N * 1 for Con^arison Group) 

In Italian 70.0 0.0 

In Italian & English Equally 20.0 0.0 

Nti Response 10.0 100.0 

Prev i o us School Experience ; 

None 95.0 

Italian Kindergarten 5.0 
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ReadAna to Child In Italian ; 

Nuver 32.5 33,3 

1-2 Times per Month 17 ,5 13.3 

1-3 Times per Week 37,5 33,3 

Dally 10,0 6.7 

No Response 2,5 6.7 

Readin) ^ ^ to Child in English : 

Nover 52,5 40,0 

1-2 Times per Month 10,0 20.0 

1-3 Times per Week 27,5 20,0 

Daily 7,5 6.7 

No Response 2,5 6.7 

Watching Television on Weekdays in Italian : 

None 62,5 73.3 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 32.5 13,3 

More than 1 Hour per Day 5.0 6.7 

No Response O.O 6i7 

Watching Television on Weekends in Italia n: 

None 32.5 66,7 

Less than I Hour per Day 32.5 20,0 

More t!ian 1 Hour per Day 15.0 6.7 

No Response 0.0 6, 7 

Watching Televis ion o n Weekdays in English : 

None O.d 13.3 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 20.0 IjJ.I 

More than 1 Hour per Day 80. d 66.7 

Ne Response O.d 6,7 

Watching Televlaton on Weekends In English ; 

None 2,5 13,3 

Less than 1 Hour per Day 25.0 0.0 

More than 1 Hour per Day 72.5 BO.O 

No Response ^•^^ ^'7 

^ ^ K^o ...continued 
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TABU 9 
(edntiAued) 



/ 



/ 



leems on Parent Qu^etlonnaire 



Genefal 
Mercer ^ 



Coffiparisoti 
Group 
(N « 15) 



Nutiiber of Talks wish Teacher ; 
0 

1-2 
3-4 

More than h 
No Response 

NuR^er of Talks with Teaching Assistant ; 

0 

1-2 
3-4 

More than 4 
tt<9 Response 

Nutrl^er of Talks with Principal ; 

0 

1-2 

3 or More 
No Response 

ft 

Number of Visits to School: 



0 

1-2 

3-4 

More than 4 
No Response 

Attend ed Open House ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 
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Attended Interviews with Teacher ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

* 

Attended General Meetings ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

Attended Other Meetings ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

* p • .05 
** p .01 



3 



0.0 0.0 

40.0 40.0 

45.0 20.0 

15.0 26,7 

0.0 6.7 



32.5 ^-46.7 

50.0 ^ 33.3 

10.0 6,7 

7.5 6.7 

0.0 6.7 



90.0 86.7 

10.0 6.7 

0.0 0.0 

0.0 6,7 



5.0 20.0 

37.5 46.7 

37.5 13.3 

17.5 13.3 

2.5 6.7 



87.5 26.7 
12.5 66.7 
0.0 6.7 



90.0 40.0 
10.0 53.3 
0.0 6.7 



62.5 20.0 
37.5 73.3 
0.0 6.7 



15.0 6.7 
85.0 86.7 
0.0 6.7 

. . . continued 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



It^ms on Parent Questionnaire 



Cenerai 
Mercer 
(N « 40) 



Cofi^arison 
Croup 
(N = 15) 



Helped With Clasa ; 
Nevar 

Once or twice 
. More than Twice 
No Response 

Waa Asked to Help : 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

Volunteered to Help ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

Willing to Help ; 

Yes 
No 

No Response 

Child Talks About School ; 

Less than Once per Week 
2 to 3 Times per Week 
Daily 

No Response 

Parents Asks About School ; 

Less than Once per Week 
2 to 3 Tiroes per Week 
Daily 

No Response 



43. 0 
A5.0 
7.5 
2.5 



77.5 
15.0 
7.5 



52.5 
40.0 
7.5 



87.5 
10.0 
2.5 



5.0 
15.0 
80.0 

0.0 



5.0 
22.5 
72.5 

0.0 



60.0 
6.7 
13.3 
20.0 



46.7 
26.7 
26.7 



53.3 
13.3 
33.3 



73.3 
6.7 
20.0 



0.0 
6.7 
86.7 
6.7 



6.7 
13.3 
73.3 

6.7 



TOPICS DISCUSSED BY ailLD; 



Friends : 



Teacher : 



Yes 
No 

No Response 

Yes 
No 



Teaching Assis tant; Yes 

No 



80.0 
20.0 
0.0 

90.0 
10.0 

57.5 
A2.5 



. . cont 



66.7 
20.0 
13.3 

66.7 
20.0 

60.0 
26.7 

iniieS 
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TABLE 9 
(continued) 



G&neral Comparison 
Item on Parent Questlonnaiie Mercer Group 

(N - 40) (N « 15) 



TOPICS DISCUSSED BY CHILD (continued) : 

Stories: Yea 80.0 66.7 

No 20.0 20.0 

Gaines ; Yes 85.0 73.3 

No 15.0 13.3 

Child's Behaviour : Yes 47.5 33.3 

No 52.5 53.3 

School in General ; Yes 62.5 46.7 

No 37,5 40.0 



TOPICS DISCUSSED BY PARENTS: 

Friends* ; Yes 75.0 33.3 

No 25.0 53.3 

Teacher ; Yea 75.0 " 46.7 

No 25.0 40.0 

Teaching Assistant ; Yea 50.0 46.7 

No 50.0 40.0 

Stories ; Yea 85.0 53.3 

No 15.0 33.3 

Games ; Yes 80.0 46.7 

No 20.0 40.0 

Child's Behaviour* : Yes 72.5 26.7 

No 27.5 60. 0 

Schcol in General : Yes 62.5 46.7 

No 37.5 40.0 



* p ^#5 



